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American Opinion On the War 


A study of opinions concerning America’s relation to 
the war is presented in The Public Opinion Quarterly 
(Princeton, N. J.) for September. It is the work of Dr. 
Hadley Cantril, social psychologist, director of the Prince- 
ton Public Opinion Research Project. In making the 
study he had access to the data furnished by the Gallup 
polls. Some of the results are very impressive. 

Opinions were tabulated up to July 20 in answer to 
the question, “If you were sure that Germany would 
attack the United States after England is defeated, would 
you favor our country declaring war on Germany right 
now?” Fifty per cent answered, Yes; 43 per cent, No. 
As of the same date, however, in answer to the question, 
“Which of these two things do you think is more impor- 
tant for the United States to try todo: To keep out of war 
ourselves; To help England win, even at the risk of 
getting into the war?” 59 per cent held to the first and 37 
per cent to the second suggestion. 

On the same date replies to the following questions were 
tabulated: “If Germany wins the war against England 
and becomes the strongest country in Europe, do you 
think the United States should try to get along with 
Germany, or do you think we should stop all trade and 
diplomatic relations with Germany?” Result: Try to get 
along, 65 per cent ; terminate relations, 18 per cent ; quali- 
fied answer, 8 per cent. 

Even on the Far Eastern situation, concerning which 
feeling has run high in America, the results show a great 
reluctance toward America’s becoming involved in war. 
For instance, the question, “Do you think the United 
States should let Japan get control of China, or do you 
think that we should risk a war with Japan to keep the 
Japanese from controlling China?” the replies showed 47 
per cent for allowing Japan to control China and 12 per 
cent for risking war if necessary to prevent it. 

There has been a marked development in the disposi- 
tion to aid Great Britain. Up to May 29, 1940, of the 
replies to the question whether the United States should 
delay enlarging her own air force in order to aid Great 
Britain and France, 59 per cent were in the negative as 
against 35 per cent in the affirmative. Up to that time 49 
per cent opposed selling any planes to England and France 
as against 38 per cent who would sell “some” and 9 per 
cent who would sell all. In the tabulation of July 20, 
however, in answer to the question, “Should the United 
States send more airplanes to England even though this 
might delay our own national defense program?” 49 per 
cent said, Yes; 44 per cent said, No. 

Up to July 20, in answer to the question, “If it appears 


certain that England will be defeated by Germany and 
Italy unless the United States supplies her with more food 
and war materials, would you be in favor of this country 
giving more help to England?” 85 per cent said, Yes; 12 
per cent, No. At the same time, a majority (54 per cent 
as against 36 per cent) opposed changing the Neutrality 
Law to permit American ships to carry war supplies. 

South America was manifestly a focus of great interest 
and concern. “Will Germany try to get control of South 
America?” Yes, said 70 per cent; No, said 16 per cent. 
“Suppose it becomes clear that Germany is getting control 
of South American countries—do you think the United 
States should do anything at all about it?” Yes, 80 per 
cent; No, 10 per cent. 

Furthermore—and here is the high point of readiness 
for active defense—the question, “If it becomes clear that 
Germany is getting control in South America, should the 
United States send its army and navy there to keep 
Germany from getting control?” drew the replies, Yes, 
from 67 per cent, and No, from 22 per cent. 

Tabulation up to June 25, 1940, showed 59 per cent 
in favor of one year’s compulsory service in the army or 
navy for young men 20 years old. 

The study showed three prevailing patterns of opinion: 
“isolationist,” accounting for about one-quarter of the 
population ; “interventionist,” including about one-third of 
the population; and “sympathetic,’—toward Britain—in- 
cluding about 40 per cent. 

A few generalizations are possible. “On all questions, 
women show more pacifistic attitudes than men, less wil- 
lingness to help democracies already at war, less awareness 
that a German victory might affect their lives, less interest 
in increasing our own national defenses. . . . People who 
are poor and old, feel less than any other group that they 
would be personally affected by a German victory. On 
almost all questions they give the highest ‘No opinion’ 
response. . . . The young people in the middle or upper 
income groups, on the other hand, show the lowest ‘No 
opinion’ response on war questions. . . . On the whole, 
they think Germany will win.” In the interventionist group 
there are more men than women, more of upper than of 
lower income people, and people over 30 years of age and 
in the upper and middle income groups are “most charac- 
teristic of the pattern.” 


Democracy and the Catholic Church 


We reprint below, by permission, an extraordinary article by 
Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S., which appears in the October issue of 
“Common Sense” under the caption “Catholicism and Democracy.” 
Its editors express essential accord with the social philosophy it 
presents and explain that they offer the article “as proof that 
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Catholic social theory is not far behind the most intelligent pro- 
gressive thought concerned with economic reconstruction.” 

“The present article is likely to arouse varied reactions 
among its readers. Some may lift a surprised eyebrow and 
wonder at the infinite resourcefulness of modern propa- 
gandists. When a‘Church which they consider wealthy 
and reactionary proposes a progressive social program, 
they feel a need tor healthy scepticism or amused cyni- 
cism. Gift horses may be of the Trojan variety, Or 
perhaps it is a really vigorous program, but then they 
assert it is not Catholic. Rather it would belong to the 
small, uninfluential group within the Church called by 
Seldes and similar writers ‘liberal Catholics.’ Their 
opinions are considered interesting but not representative. 
To such readers the present program should rather be 
entitled ‘Aspirations of an Inhibited Minority.’ It would 
represent wishful thinking by an enlightened few, not the 
‘party line’ imposed upon the ‘unthinking many.’ 

“Other readers may be more polite in their cynicism. 
They might follow the pattern set at the University of 
Chicago Round Table last April. In that broadcast some 
professors expressed great admiration for the intentions 
of the Archbishops’ social manifesto, but doubted its prac- 
ticality. They considered it beautiful idealism cast in an 
unworkable medieval mold—a not uncommon reaction to 
the proposals of the Church. 

“Reactions of this type are a challenge which cannot 
well be ignored. They come from persons who are at once 
sincere and influential. If the Catholic program is to do 
any far-reaching good, it must convince the thinkers and 
the doers in this nation, the last bulwark of freedom. To 
attain this end as far as possible in a single article the 
present discussion proposes a twofold thesis: There is a 
unified Catholic program ;—this program is sane, work- 
able, and easily integrated into the democratic ideal. 

“At the outset it is important that thinkers outside the 
Church realize that the social program put forward by 
recent popes and explained by various Catholic books and 
pamphlets is the authoritative Church position on the 
problems of the day. The stand of Popes Leo XIII, Pius 
XI, and Pius XII is simply a reaffirmation and application 
of age-old principles of the faith. Of course, there is likely 
to be some variation between official teaching and the 
practice of private individuals just as there is, through 
human weakness, in matters of drunkenness, stealing, and 
the like. But to dismiss these solemn, reiterated and uni- 
versal teachings as private opinions of the pontiffs (as 
may be done by some wealthy Catholics) is to show ignor- 
ance both of the history and of the doctrine of the Church. 

“The fundamental principles of Catholic social theory 
are not new. The idea of social responsibility as an in- 
tegral part of the economic system has always been pro- 
pounded by the great writers of the Church. Individual- 
ism has never been tolerated in her ranks. Some of the 
early ecclesiastical writers, called Fathers of the Church, 
so emphasized the social obligations of property and 
wealth that communists have often claimed them as sym- 
pathetic spirits. St. Thomas Aquinas, teacher par excel- 
lence in the Catholic tradition, insisted just as strongly 
upon the common welfare as a determinant of the use of 
property as he did upon the fundamental right of owner- 
ship. Whatever be the economic value of the just price 
and usury doctrine of the Middle Ages, it certainly repre- 
sents an effort to impose ethical norms upon business and 
to prevent exploitation of the helpless. The whole legal 
and political system of the ‘Ages of Faith,’ as is brilliantly 
proved by the Carlyle brothers (Protestant) in their six- 


volume study of medieval political theory, is founded 
upon the principle that the common welfare must be 
sought in law and politics. Even the feudal system has 
been shown by such acknowledged authorities as Henrj 
Pirenne and James Westfall Thompson to have been any- 
thing but a system of unadulterated exploitation. On the 
contrary they consider it a profound factor in the advance 
of civilization. Thompson’s comparisons between the 
Renaissance and medieval feudalism are certainly not in 
favor of the former. In view of these facts, it cannot with 
justice be stated that principles of social welfare are new 
and untried within the Church. 

“The catastrophic changes in society after the thirteenth 
century, such as the Black Death, the Discoveries, and 
the Protestant Reformation, demolished the institutions 
which applied ethical and religious ideals to business life, 
The rise of nationalism in government and individualism 
in business completed the rout. Furthermore the Church 
was too heavily engaged in a struggle for internal reform, 
and even for its very survival in certain nations, to be 
able to oppose the divorce of social ideals from business 
life. The initial prosperity of the great commercial and 
industrial revolutions swept aside all opposition. It was 
not until the nineteenth century that she was able to re- 
enter the struggle. In the early years of that century 
there arose in France the beginnings of a modern and in- 
fluential Catholic social movement. This movement spread 
to Germany, Austria, Belgium, Holland, and even in some 
degree to England (which hardly tolerated Catholics at 
the time). The official sanction of the recent popes was 
but the final step in the story. 


PRINCIPLES TO PROGRAM 


“The Catholic social program is practical. To discard it 
as empty idealism is to manifest a very hasty reading of 
its policies. Of course the great encyclicals of the popes, 
and even the specific applications. in the Archbishops’ 
letter, are couched in general terms. This is necessary 
because of the universality of their scope, which precludes 
the local and the particular, and because of the very 
nature of basic ethical principles, which deal with the 
human will and not directly with specific institutions. But 
the general is not the same as the vague. Principles when 
applied to factual situations lead to very definite programs 
and policies. 

“Furthermore, it is almost certain that every honest 
believer in these principles will reach the same practical 
conclusions, provided that he knows the facts. Disagree- 
ments among Catholics on social policies arise almost 
exclusively from faulty economics, not from any inherent 
vagueness in their program. Thus the controversy between 
Monsignor Ryan and Father Coughlin, or Catholic sniping 
against the Wagner Act or government spending, is basi- 
cally a matter of faulty information. A careful, competent 
study of the facts in these cases would lead to one con- 
clusion and to only one conclusion, as the logical applica- 
tion of Catholic principles. Of course, individual Cath- 
olics absorb propaganda just as much as other citizens. 
In such a case, it frequently happens that good principles 
applied to wrong ‘facts’ may lead to distasteful results. 
Given the resourcefulness of modern propaganda, it would 
be amazing if there were not divisions among Catholics 
into the liberal and the reactionary camps. The Church 
does not claim infallibility for the economic credos of its 
members. The remedy for this situation, however, is a 
better presentation of the facts of the case, not a condem- 
nation of the principles involved. 
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“The practical nature of Catholic social theory becomes 
more apparent when one examines the detailed attitudes 
taken on important problems. For example, the political 
position of the Church is a middle ground between the 
tyranny of collectivism and the anarchy of individualism. 
‘the popes have shown intolerance towards any system 
which makes light of basic human rights. For this reason 
they reject outright the communist positions and express 
great fear concerning the full implications of socialism, 
even though they recognize explicitly and formally the 
many good points which may be found in right-wing 
socialism. As for the present economic dictatorship and 
lust for economic power, it seems that no words are too 
scathing and no expressions too violent to express papal 
condemnation. Few left-wing writers have condemned the 
abuses of the present system more bitterly than did Pius 
XI in ‘On Reconstructing the Social Order.’ 

“The totalitarian aspects of fascism were brilliantly 
attacked by the present Pontiff in his first encyclical. 
Some writers would have preferred an even stronger con- 
demnation of nonparliamentary rule as such, but such an 
attack could hardly have come from the Church. Through- 
out the ages she has seen and lived with many forms of 
government and she would be false to history in asserting 
that only one form can promote the welfare of its citizens. 
Even today there is enough difference between Germany 
and Portugal to make one hesitate in grouping them under 
a common category. Wisely the Church stresses rather 
the functions of a government, and leaves the form to the 
choice of its citizens and the accidents of history. 


SoctAL RESPONSIBILITY 


“The ideal government, according to the Church, would 
seek actively and positively the general welfare. No milk 
and water laissez-faire philosophy is to be accepted as a 
gloss for social injustice. On the contrary the government 
should succor the oppressed, seek opportunities for em- 
ployment for those out of work, and try by taxation and 
legislation to remove the great disparities between the 
wealthy few and the propertyless many. In carrying out 
this program, there should be as much economic self- 
government as possible, so that the state will not be over- 
burdened with a multiplicity of minor duties and petty 
regulations. The state should be sovereign but not totali- 
tarian. 

“In conflicts between property rights and public welfare, 
the Church definitely decides for the latter. From ancient 
times she has insisted upon the social as well as the 
individual aspect of private property. The goods of the 
earth must serve the needs of all as well as the whims of 
individuals. The common good is most surely attained 
when property is owned by individuals but used, either 
as a result of the good will of the owner or because of 
government regulation, for the benefit of all. This position 
is a middle ground between individualism and collectivism, 
because the one leads to exploitation and the other to 
tyranny. 

“When the common good demands it, property must be 
nationalized. ‘Certain forms of property must be reserved 
to the state since they carry with them an opportunity for 
domination too great to be left to private individuals 
without injury to the community at large.’ The context 
of this quotation is significant. The Pope was speaking 
of the points which Christian social teaching has in com- 
mon with right-wing socialism. 

“The sanest aspect of Catholic social teaching is at the 
same time the most often misunderstood—the advocacy 
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of the ‘guild’ idea. In advocating economic self-govern- 
ment the popes speak of ‘occupational groups’ or ‘guilds.’ 
This is immediately picked up by some, as the speakers at 
the Chicago Round lable, as a throwback to evils of the 
Dark Ages. Such an attitude misses the point of the 
allusion. Without entering into historical controversy 
as to the true nature of the medieval guild, it is evident 
that the pontifis have in mind one basic characteristic 
which they find in the guild system. This characteristic is 
economic self-rule by all the attected parties, in place of 
either business dictatorship, or government dictatorship, 
or class struggle. 

“The tragic nineteen-twenties tell us of the folly ot 
business dictatorship over economic life without sociai 
control. The bitter struggle of the nineteen-thirties shows 
the enormous difficulties taced by government in imposing 
regulation by force, and the similar problems of labor in 
achieving justice by economic pressure alone. The con- 
flicts of class interests and pressure groups were tearing 
the nation asunder, until the European crisis aroused 
enough patriotism to restore a semblance of national unity. 
Such conflicts in other nations paved the way for the 
breakdown of democracy. This is why the Church favors 
the conference table, in place of the picket line or the 
court of appeals, as the ultimate economic tribunal. She 
would have capital, labor, and government (representing 
the public interest and the consumer) sit together to 
decide authoritatively and jointly problems of prices, out- 
put, wages, quality, capitalization and finance, and other 
such complex questions of modern business. Such prob- 
lems are not well settled by capital alone, or labor alone, 
or government alone. The separatist approach has been 
proved a failure, to say nothing of the strife and disunity 
: — Why not try joined hands instead of clenched 

sts 

“Since the ideal of economic self-rule implies the sur- 
render of powers now possessed by capital, as well as the 
cooperation of hitherto hostile groups, it has been called an 
impractical dream. Perhaps it is. But if it is, it may well 
be that democracy is likewise an unworkable dream. Any 
thoughtful student either of Dennis’s analysis of a possible 
American fascism, or of the fall of France, or of the full 
implications of idle men and idle billions, will realize that 
present policies of strife between capital and government 
and capital and labor are weakening democratic morale. 
The piling up of national debt while millions remain un- 
employed is postponing but not removing the crisis. 

“The maladies of today are too far-reaching for simple 
specifics. Careful, detailed cooperation and impartial, 
patriotic study and action alone will bring us safely out 
of the present morass. It is the only alternative remaining. 
It is the impractical dream of the popes.* 

“In the meantime, the Church espouses many concrete 
economic proposals. In seeking the perfect she has not 
neglected alternatives should the perfect be unattainable. 
Particularly she has taken up the cause of labor. The 
popes have recognized that labor has been exploited only 


*“While few references to texts have been given, the position 
taken above can be easily discovered in the recent social encyclicals 
of the popes. Readers wishing to go into this question more 
deeply might write to the Paulist Press, 401 West 59th Street, New 
York City, for a catalogue of their five cent pamphlets. There 
they will find a list of papal encyclicals as well as the careful 
commentary by university professors in the ‘Social Action Series.’ 
Some book-length treatments are Ryan, 4 Better Economic Order 
(Harper); Bruehl, The Pope’s Plan for Reconstruction (Devin- 
Adair), or the present writer’s Economics and Society (American 
Book Company ).” 
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too frequently. They insist upon labor’s right to organize 
for the purpose of self-betterment. As a matter of justice, 
they say, the worker should receive a ‘living wage’ (tech- 
nically, the ‘comfort standard’) and where the individuai 
employer is unable to pay it, necessary changes in the 
economic system should be made to make such payment 
possible. Furthermore while asserting that the wage 
relationship is not unjust, they would supplement it it 
possible by giving the worker some share in ownership, 
management, or profits. Capital should take only a just 
share of the joint product. In the past it has taken far 
more than its share. Society would be better off if the 
extremes of wealth and poverty, of concentration of owner- 
ship and propertyless proletarianism, were brought closer 
together. Such are the demands of social justice and social 
charity.” 


Shall the British Blockade Be Relaxed? 


The article from which the following quotations are 
taken was written by Major George Fielding Eliot and 
published in the Herald Tribune, New York, September 25. 

“We are, as famine gnaws deeper into the vitals of the 
conquered nations of Europe with the approach of winter, 
going to be asked to feed their suffering peoples. We shall 
be told, and rightly, that these are the innocent, that they 
have done nothing to bring upon themselves the fate that 
has befallen them; and we shall be besought with the 
invocation of all those urgings of generosity which have 
always made so great an appeal to American hearts, to 
succor these starving peoples of Norway, of the Nether- 
lands, of Belgium, of France, and, perhaps, of other lands. 

“This appeal, however persuasively presented, however 
highly sponsored, we must in our own higher interests, in 
the interests of our own country and our American way of 
life, steel our hearts to resist. 

“We are at this moment doing all we can to aid Great 
Britain in her struggle with a Germany which has con- 
quered all organized resistance on the Continent of Europe. 
We are doing this not because we love the British, but 
because it is to our interest that Britain should not go 
down under the Nazi onset; because we realize that the 
real stake in this war is the command of the Atlantic 
Ocean, and that if that command passes into the hands of 
a Germany already supreme upon the Continent, we our- 
selves and our neighbors of the Americas will be in deadly 
and imminent peril... . 

“We shall, of course, be told that if we do not feed 
these peoples, Germany will not do so either, and so they 
will simply starve. This contention will not bear examina- 
tion—one reason for the starvation, present and to come, 
is German looting of all available supplies, and if we send 
more into territory where the Germans rule and where 
their word alone is law, they will loot that too. We shall 
be assured that the Germans will solemnly undertake to do 
nothing of the kind; to which the only possible reply is 
that any one who at this late date puts faith in Nazi 
promises is certainly allowing his heart to run away with 
his head. 

“Indeed, we cannot send food into these areas at all 
unless we first ask and obtain the permission of the 
British to pass the food ships through their blockade ; 
and how should we look, endeavoring to persuade Britain 
to allow us to do such a thing on the basis of German 
promises when Britain is actually at war largely because 
she could no longer put any faith in the most solemn of 
German undertakings. 

“It is hard, bitter hard, that men and women and chil- 
dren should have to suffer the pangs of starvation. It is 


hard, bitter hard, that free peoples cannot live peaceably 
in this world, and that they have no means of defending 
their freedom and their rights save by the sword. But 
since there is no other way and since the architects of the 
new world order would have it so, the sword has been 
drawn. Now human beings must suffer—not only the 
guilty, but also the innocent—that freedom may live, that 
generations yet to come may draw in the breath of liberty, 
that the lights of human progress, of science and art and 
civilization itself, may not be stamped out. This is a 
higher end, a nobler goal, than that envisioned by the well 
meaning folk who will presently be asking us to join with 
them in breaking the British blockade by pressure and 
persuasion in order to bring food to German-occupied 
Europe.” 


The British attitude toward the conflict between the 
spirit of mercy and philanthropy and the stern require- 
ments of Britain’s blockade was stated in the British 
Weekly (London), a non-conformist religious paper, on 
August 22, by H. W. Blood-Ryan. We print the follow- 
ing excerpt: 

“We will tell Germany and the world that if Germany 
wishes to retain the fruits of conquest she must continue 
to undertake the humane responsibilities of the conqueror 
and not seek to transfer that liability to her enemy, for it 
is patent to the most kind-hearted that to do so is to 
convert an embarrassment to herself into a handicap to the 
British Empire, her self-made enemy. 

“That Germany does not intend that any supplies com- 
ing through shall be distributed to the tortured inhabitants 
of once-free countries is evidenced by the shoutings of her 
government-controlled Press and wireless. 

“The Frankfurter Zeitung says: ‘All Dutch supplies 
will be placed at the service of the German people,’ while 
the German wireless announced that ‘Denmark is sending 
us 45,000 barrels of butter every week—more than she 
used to send to England.’ Cynically, the Deutsche Volks- 
wirt writes: “The standard of living of the Dutch people 
must be lowered if the conquered country is to supply 
Germany with food.’ 

“There we have the crux of the whole matter. Ger- 
many’s primary motive in ‘protecting’ the leading agricul- 
tural countries in Europe is robbery, and the loot goes as a 
sop to the long-suffering German people by way of com- 
pensation for the loss of their sons, husbands and fathers, 
and for the hard conditions under which the industrial 
population have to work. The German official news service 
boasts that food is now plentiful in Germany, and that 
‘in occupied France the harvest is being supervised by 
German organizations,’ and that ‘all agricultural produce 
is being requisitioned.’ ” 

Point is given to these considerations by the following 
comment which appears in the September 30 issue of PM 
(New York). Richard O. Boyer, just returned from a 
long visit in Hitler-dominated Europe, writes: “I found 
that food in Germany, although it is rationed sufficiently 
carefully to permit a long war, is nevertheless so deficient 
in quality and quantity that German army doctors have 
declared that new recruits show signs of weakness until 
they enjoy the better army diet... . 

“The morning we left a little crowd of servants gath- 
ered about us in our hotel and begged for the food stamps 
we had not used. They were poor people and although 
we gave them money and clothes, it was the stamps, per- 
mitting them very small quantities of extra meat and 
butter, that made tears come to their eyes.” 


Printed in U.S.A. 
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